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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It is ironical that Germany, 
which has contributed so much to 
the Christmas tradition, should, 
this blessed wk, be the bleakest 
spot in all Europe. No betraying 
lights will grace the tannenbaum. 
Kris Kringle will make his rounds 
with a light load and a heavy 
heart. For fewer chimneys stand 
in the cities of the Reich. 

It is true that the Allied air 
force does not have the resilliency 
of reindeer (and the Nazis have 
counted heavily on our lack of 
air support) nevertheless, the 
armies of America, England and 
France push relentlessly on toward 
the Roer and the Rhine. While on 
the left flank, determined Soviet 
troops have taken Budapest and 
move steadily upon Vienna. There 
are reports that the civilian evac- 
uation of Austria is under way. 
But the Teutonic peoples must 
face the grim truth that they 
cannot outrace a war even tho, 
like the servitor in a Shakespear- 
ean drama, they may “run as far 
as God has ground.” 


GREAT BRITAIN: This is not 
the happy Christmas that Britons 
had hoped to celebrate. There is a 
good deal of disappointment over 
the fact that the European war 
has not yet come to a conclusive 
end. For England, this will be the 
6th Christmas at arms. The peo- 
ple are war-weary and troubled. 
Troubled, not at the course of the 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


war which, on the whole, goes 
well, but by a vague apprehension 
that British foreign policy, as cur- 
rently reflected by the Churchill 
gov’t, is not conducive to the 
permanent peace upon which all 
have counted. 


It is an inarticulate fear. Eng- 
land’s little people have no words 
to clothe their haunting distrust. 
They only wonder—and worry. 

True enough, the Churchill gov’t, 
on its recent demand for a vote of 
confidence, received overwhelming 
support—if you do not examine 
the records too closely. Of the 309 
votes cast, 279 supported the 
prime minister, 30 opposed. But 
the significant point is that 306 
members—nearly half the total 
membership of the commons— 
were absent or did not cast a bal- 
lot. It is this group which re- 
flects the discontent of England’s 
little people. While there is no in- 
dication of an early crisis for Mr 
Churchill, it must be remembered 
that without the continued sup- 
port of the Labor party, his coali- 
tion gov’t cannot be representa- 
tive of the country. 


U S POLICY: U S Business men 
may find considerable significance 
in the lst report of Sec’y of State 
Stettinius to the Senate. The new 
sec’y has placed marked emphasis 
on the economic role which Amer- 
ica must play in world affairs. 


R L Polk & Co this wk pre- 
sented ist report of official 
Passenger car nat’l registra- 
tions since car production was 
suspended. It indicates 3% 
million cars have disappeared 
from highways in 3 yrs. Actual 
discards are higher since many 
cars licensed in early ’44 have 
since been retired from service. 
Motor industry estimates 5000 
cars a day are being junked. 
This tightening of transporta- 
tion accounts for some absen- 
teeism in war plants. As a re- 
sult, for the lst time, WPB and 
ODT are giving serious con- 
sideration to rationing of used 
cars. They think it might dis- 
courage black mkt operations, 
but there’s no gen’l agreement 
on this point... As UNRRA 
surveys progress, it appears 
that reconstructed Europe will 
need less food, but much larger 
volume of clothing and shoes 
than originally estimated. One 
indication is that U S shoe ra- 
tioning will not be eased for at 
least 2 yrs 


after VE 
Day... Prob- SS 
ably no add'l 
food ration’g 

in early °45. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 
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“We will not allow despotic cap- 
italism to prevail in Argentina.”— 
Col Juan Peron, Vice-pres and Min- 
ister of War of Argentina. 


“ ” 


“Do you think the kids will be 
able to tell the difference?”—Mrs 
PHOEBE SEABROOK, of N Y, first to 
answer a call for women Santas. 

“ ” 

“The act is not only against the 
law, but is in no sense refined.”— 
Mag Wm Kuapp, of N Y’s Bronx, 
lecturing housewives for shaking 
mops out of windows. 


“e ” 


“The American Negro has chang- 
ed his temper. Now he wants his 
freedom. Whether he is smiling at 
you or not, he wants his freedom. 
The old exploitation of peoples is 
definitely past.” — Paut ROoseEson, 
Negro actor and singer. 


oe ” 


“It sinks so fast. Most miserable. 
American PTs too fast.”—Comman- 
der K Surpayama, Captain of de- 
stroyer Asagumo which was torpe- 
doed by PT boat in battle of Suri- 
gao Straits. 

Ty ” 

“I’ve as much right to a bedroom 
as anybody else, and I must have 
one, because my. dog is traveling 
with me.”—Woman traveler in At- 
lanta, Ga, indignant when ticket 
agent explained all bedrooms were 
reserved for wounded service men. 

“ ” 

“I don’t know whether to give it 
to Mary Keene, back in Ky, or to 
Pauline Alley, down in Wilming- 
ton.”—Himam Srzemore, discharged 
soldier, who won a $500 diamond 
engagement ring at a Hollywood 
radio broadcast. 

“My idea is that the Church 
should go to the people.”—Rev 
Huco Dominque de la Morne, 54- 
yr-old rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hampshire, Eng, found guilty by a 
consistory court of resorting to tav- 
erns and tippling. 

iti ” 

“I have yet to meet a sailor who 
has been through a great storm or 
great action who does not believe 
in God.”—Vice-Admiral Sir Ros’t 
BurRNETT, a key commanding offi- 
cer in the South Atlantic, in a 
speech at Capetown. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Let us forget our fears for the 
rights of individuals until we’ve 
won this war.”—Rep Jonun J Cocn- 
RAN. 


“Don’t shoot. I’ve got a brother in 
Brooklyn.”—Frightened Jap, scoot- 
ing out of last enemy stronghold on 
one of the Marshall Islands. 


“ ” 


“I don’t want it because I don’t 
need it. I just couldn’t use any 
more money.”—69-yr-old Iowa wo- 
man when State Board of Social 
Welfare raised her monthly old age 
assistance grant from $17 to $19. 

Ti ” 

“There is no Christmas spirit, no 
Christmas trees, no decorations and 
presents will be very rare.”—Ger- 
man Transocean news agency, de- 
scribing conditions in Berlin and 
other big cities. 

“It would be quite incomprehen- 
sible and completely unbearable if 
this woeful pilgrimage of the Ger- 
man people were not crowned with 
success.” — Propaganda Minister 
GOEBBELS. 

e ” 

“The same rules will apply to the 
Yuletide as on any other day—and 
that’s a $65 fine for talking to ene- 
my civilians.”—Lt-Col RicHarp C 
Crort, with 8th U S Infantry Div 
in Germany, warning against ex- 
change of Christmas greetings with 
German civilians. 

“ ” 

“Probably nothing has been more 
demoralizing to the Germans than 
(the) flood of sustained power, al- 
ways on the increase and constant- 
ly hammering at their dwindling re- 
sources in men and equipment.”— 
Gen GeorcE C MARSHALL, U S Army 
Chief of Staff, reviewing the 3rd 
yr of war. 









“In this war, Britain has ceased 
being an island, and the U § is in 
serious danger of becoming one.”— 
LELAND Stowe, in N Y Post. 

«“ ” 

“Do you help people in getting 
things?”—6-yr-old boy asked of 
sec’y of Red Cross in Centralia, Ill. 
Assured it did, he asked for school 
crayons—and got them. 

“ ” 

“At home, before the war, if you 
were to ask a doctor to practice 
under conditions like these, he’d 
give the whole thing up and get a 
job as a shoe clerk.”—Maj WILLIAM 
H Doyte, regimental surgeon in a 
unit which has been in almost con- 
stant action since landing on Leyte. 


“ee ” 


“What would any man want with 
4 wives?”—NoaH Gray, former Bap- 
tist minister, pleading guilty to 
bigamy charge of having 3 wives, 
asked by judge if he was sure he 
hadn’t married a fourth time. 

“ee ” 

“It is no more right for leaders 
of a union to arbitrarily deprive an 
individual of the opportunity to 
work than it is for an employer to 
do so.”—Sen JosepH H BALL. 

“ ” 

“Wipe that smile of moral victory 
off your face. We didn’t win. There’s 
no such thing as a moral victory in 
an election.”—Rep HAMILTON F'sH, 
in a swan song to fellow Republi- 
cans. (FisH, who has represented 
his N Y district for 24 yrs, was de- 
feated in last election.) 

“ ” 

“The most hateful order I have 
had to give was for the use of my 
air force against Greek civilians 
. . . Even now my pilots have been 
instructed not to adopt the same 
tactic they would use against a real 
enemy.”—Royal Air Force comman- 
der in Greece, Air Commodore 
GEOFFREY WILLIAM TUTTLE. 

“ ” 

“Perhaps it won’t happen in my 
lifetime, but it will come, for wom- 
en have the greatest opportunity in 
the world. Their future in politics 
is bright; there is no post they can’t 
have if they go out and fight for 
it."—Lady Nancy Astor, American- 
born British M P, forecasting day 
when woman will be elected pres 
of US. 
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“We did not expect our men to 
liberate Europe to put Humpty 
Dumpties back on the _ wall.”— 
EMANUEL SHINWELL, British M P 
protesting Allied attempts to 
“scotch popular movements in lib- 
erated Europe.” 














“The people on the 
IS land are the great ma- 
jority, largely unorgan- 
ized and unable to bring 
their needs before the rest of the 
world, who must be brought into 
intelligent co-operation before world 
peace can be assured.”—J CLYDE 
Marquis, “Internat’l Co-operation 
by Farm Groups,” Nation’s Agri- 
culture. 
in the present emergen- ka) 
cy, agriculture is the 
best prepared of all our industries. 
. » « The general farm organization 
can act as the farmers’ advocate at 


the nation’s council tables.”—CLAuDE 
R Wicxkarp, Sec’y of Agriculture. 


“ce ” 


“It has been said, 
and I believe truly, that 








“Gee, we better hurry and take 
the other side of this island or the 
thing’s gonna start tipping.”—Sol- 
dier truck driver, piling up supplies 
on eastern Leyte. 


“ee ” 


“It is impossible to maintain the 
myth that we won’t use influence 
to determine the internal policies of 
European countries. We control the 
food and the harbors.”,—Enpw R 
Morrow, CBS correspondent. 


“ce ” 


“We finished treating the Ger- 
mans, the Nazi said goodbye, and 
we both went back to our own 
lines.”"—Pvt Epw HEITLerR, infan- 
try medical aide man, who worked 
side by side with a German medical 
soldier treating Nazi wounded on a 
French battlefield. 


‘Don’t lean on this window—it 
isn’t here.”—Sign on a store-front 
in London’s shopping district. 

“ ” 

“America unemployed means a 
world unemployed, and a world un- 
employed means violence.”—HENRY 
A WALLACE, v-p of U S. 


“ ” 


“You can’t beat these (war bond) 
values anywhere. Full value, $25. 
Now $18.75. No size problems. Suits 
everybody. Makes every age hap- 
py.”—Sign in a 5th Ave dep’t store. 

“ ” 

“Oh, just tie a couple of wings on 
your shoulders and go as a wasp!” 
—Washington girl’s advice to Con- 
gresswoman Clare Booth Luce, who 
asked what she should wear to a 
masquerade. (quoted by WALTER 
WINCHELL) 

“ ” 

“It’s a sort of dry acquacade.”— 
Bitty Rose, impresario of Seven 
Lively Arts, spectacular theatrical 
production opening this wk at Zieg- 
feld theatre, N Y. (Acquacade was 
Rose’s sensational attraction at N 
Y World’s Fair.) 

“e ” 

“Is it right that German prison- 
ers should be abundantly supplied 
with certain products from the U 
S, such as condensed milk, choco- 
late and oranges, while our child- 
ren go hungry?”—Jaques DEBU 
BRIDEL, in French Consultative As- 
sembly, discussing Am treatment of 
German prisoners of war. 


“ ” 


“It is only a part of justice and 
enlightened national interest to es- 
tablish an academy to train women 
who desire to make service to their 
country their profession.”—Rep E 
E Cox, Georgia, who proposes to 
put bill for establishment of mili- 
tary academies for women before 
the next Congress. 

“ ” 

“Use of material from cadavers 
hasn’t been attempted in this coun- 
try and I think our people are a 
little shy of it. Perhaps one day we 
shall try it."—ALFRED WEBB-JOHN- 
SON, pres Anglo-Soviet Medical 
Council. (Successful use by the Rus- 
sians, of tissues, cartilage and bones 
from corpses to rebuild wounded 
soldiers has returned many wound- 
ed to the fighting services.) 


— 


“I'm a child of impulse.”—62-yr- 
old eccentric of Denver, Colo, ar- 
rested on a downtown street while 
wearing a bird cage over his face. 

ce %9 

“It was something you dream 
about. Your little sister could have 
shot them down.”—Maj WILLIAM 
Hove, U S 8th Air Force, describing 
recent raid over Germany in which 
100 German planes came up, 91 
were downed. 





‘e ” 


“They (the workers) are think- 
ing about their postwar future 
when all the postwar future for 
many of our men... may be 6 ft of 
sod in a foreign land.”—Lt Gen’l 
BREHON SOMERVELL, commander of 
Army Service Forces, placing blame 
for lagging production of military 
needs on labor and management. 


“é ” 


“The Army must have done an 
excellent job of training. The sold- 
iers are more amenable to disci- 
pline, and [I think the war picture 
was better presented to them.”— 
Gen JOsEPH W STILWELL, praising 
this generation of fighting men. 
(He conceded that the Japs, too, 
are good soldiers by virtue of mili- 
tary training from an early age, 
“But I think the way we do it is a 
damned sight better.”) 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The “White” Books 
RutH MILLETT 


A sales expert has said _ that 
tradesmen who go in for smart 
cracks to customers are cutting 
their own throats, because a lot 
of people are keeping a “black 
book” of such insults. 

He’s right. But it should be 
pointed out for the sake of the 
firms that have continued in war- 
time to give courteous, considerate, 
even tho perhaps limited service, 
that customers are keeping “white 
books” too. 





“The day the war is over 
comes the era of getting even. 
Many customers are keeping 
their little black notebooks— 
either actually or mentally—of 
businesses not to deal with after 
the war.”—ELMER WHEELER, pres. 
Tested Selling Institute. 











In those books they are keeping 
track of places where “I’m sorry” 
eases refusals, and where “thank 
you” isn’t a discarded phrase. They 
are keeping track of those places 
where their business is obviously 
appreciated—even when demand 
exceeds supply. And of the places 
that give as much service as pos- 
sible, instead of using the war as 
an excuse for unnecessarily sloppy 
or careless service. 

The white books as well as the 
black books are going to guide 
shoppers when the war is over. 

So the white book concerns 
needn’t feel their courtesy is be- 
ing wasted just because the other 
places are getting away with mur- 
der these days—Abridged from 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


ADVERSITY—Meeting 

Life is 10% what we make it, and 
90% how we take it. 

Often we see one man crushed by 
the blows of life. Another, who 
has taken far greater pounding, 
keeps the flag of his spirit flying 
gallantly at the top of the mast. 
The difference is not in the blows, 
but in the way those blows are 
taken.—The Hoover Sphere, hm, 
Hoover Ball Bearing Co. 


AIR AGE 

Today, with less than 200 planes 
in operation, the airlines are carry- 
ing approx 15% as many passengers 
as travel on all the Pullman trains 
in the country. If all long-haul 
passenger traffic in the country 
were diverted from railroads to 
airplanes, fewer than 1,000 planes 
could handle it.—C C Furnas, “The 
Truth About Post-War Aviation,” 
Read, 12-’44. 


AMERICANA 

“What finally became of this ter- 
rible Hitler, Daddy?” 

“For a long time nobody knew. 
There were stories. He was hiding in 
Spain, Japan, Argentina, Eire. . . 
Then, in 1960, a rug collector named 
Donnerblitz died of indigestion in 
Chicago. That was Hitler. He had 
lived there 16 yrs.” 

“But didn’t anyone guess?” 

“No; you see, except for changing 
his name and shaving off his mus- 
tache, he went right on being him- 
self—damning Russia, England, de- 
mocracy, the Gov’t and the US Ain 
gen’l. So the neighbors took him for 
just an ordinary American crack- 
pot."—N Y Times Mag. 


CHRISTMAS—Giving 

“She was close to me, I was close 
to her—and Christmas seemed so-o 
far away!”"—EppIeE GREEN, Negro 
character actor of the Duffy radio 
program, explaining how, last 
spring, he came to promise his girl 
a mink coat for Christmas. 


CHURCH—Membership 

Only two-fifths of the population 
of the U S are mbrs of a Christian 
church. Yet this group furnishes 
four-fifths of the college students, 
three-fourths of all home owners, 
nine-tenths of all givers to charity, 
and almost 90 per cent of the out- 


ll 


standing leaders in _ public 
Watchman-Examiner. 


COMMON PEOPLE—Interests 

A young preacher had the feeling 
that he was not “reaching” his con- 
gregation. Proceeding tactfully, he 
learned less than 18% had gradu- 
ated from high school; only one 
had finished college. Fewer than 
30% read religious literature other 
than Sunday-school lessons. A 
surprising number did not even 
read daily papers. 

With these facts, he ret’d to his 
sermons resolved to talk to the 
people about their problems, in 
their terms. When Conference time 
came, the congregation sent a plea 
to the bishop: “Send our preacher 
back to us. We understand what 
he is talking about; he is doing us 
good.”—Editorial, Christian Advo- 
cate. 





life. 





Christmas Thought 
“As the purse is emptied, the 
heart is filled.”—Victor Husco. 











DIPLOMACY 

With both her mother and her 
father accomplished violinists, mu- 
sic has been an accepted factor in 
Joan’s life for as many of her twen- 
ty-one mo’s as she can remember. 

Recently a visitor to Joan’s home 
saw two violin cases standing in 
the music room and asked the 
youngster to whom they belonged. 

“One’s Mommy’s and the other is 
Daddy’s,” said Joan. 

“And who plays’ better—your 
mother or your father?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Heifetz,” replied Joan—The New 
York Sun. 


DISTRIBUTION 
Perhaps the best way to under- 


Stand the meaning of the coming 


Pan-American Highway to the com- 
mon people of Latin America is to 
look about yourself, in your own 
home, and mentally cancel out ev- 
erything around you which has 
come from a distance of more than 
200 mi. . . Fortunately, this is only 
a game, for if it were not, you 
would be left almost stark-naked 
in the middle of your house lot.— 
ALBERT B FRANKLIN, Ecuador. (Dou- 
bleday, Doran) 
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FAME 


Wonderful force for education, 
this radio—especially the informa- 
tive programs. Recently, we over- 
heard a couple of gents at a neigh- 
boring table praising Information 
Please. 

“Imagine,” said one, “being able 
to hear that great composer so in- 
formally. And he didn’t know all 
the answers, either.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the other, “I re- 
member that program. What was 
the fellow’s name?” 

“Let’s see,” said the first re- 
flectively. “Wasn’t Schubert. 
Um-m-m. . . Oh, I remember now 
—lMendelssohn.” 

His companion nodded happily. 
“Yeah, that’s who.” 

We checked back. It was Artur 
Rubinstein, the pianist. — Mont- 
realer. 


HABIT 


A man spends the Ist half of his 
life learning habits that shorten 
the other half—Arcadia (Wis) 
News-Leade;r. 


HUMAN NATURE 


An elevator man of our acquaint- 
ance, in a downtown office bidg, 
grew weary of repeated requests 
for the time. So he put up a shelf 
in the corner of his elevator, placed 
a small clock on it. Now people ask: 
“Is your clock right?” 


INGENUITY 


When the inspector looked over 
my passport and entry permit, I 
was ready. 

“Do you have friends meeting 
you?” he asked me. “Do you have 
money to support yourself?” 

I pulled out a round fat roll of 
green American money — tens, 
twenties—a nice thick pile with a 
rubber band around. 

“O K,” he said, “Go ahead.” He 
stamped my papers. 

I got my baggage and took the 
money roll back again to Isaac’s 
friend, Arapouleopolus, the money 
lender, so he could rent it over 
again to another man. One dollar 
was all he charged to use it—Gero 
PAPASHVILY, Anything Can. Happen, 
gay experience story of a Georgian 
immigrant; Dec Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. 


LABOR—Domestic 

The new maid presented her ref- 
erence to her employer. It read: 
“Miss So-and-so has an excellent 
appetite and sleeps well.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 





Paul Bunyan’s Christmas 


It’s high time Paul Bunyan, 
legendary lumberman, got credit 
for inventing a Merry Christmas. 
Before that, the Blue Noses held 
that anything pranksome Christ- 
mas day was most shameful. 

“Got to cheer folks up,” 
opined Paul. “Now, what’s the 
purtiest decoration that’s handy 
to the camp?” Then he answered 
himself back, as was his custom. 
“A fir tree!” says Paul, “And 
if it has stars on it, it’ll be even 
purtier than ordinary.” 

So he and his blue ox, Babe, 
climbed a high mountain. Paul 
reached up and picked a mess of 
Stars which Babe lugged to 
camp. When Paul hanged these 
on a fir tree by the bunkhouse, 
the tree began to sweat, the 
sweat began to sparkle in the 
starlight—and that was the start 
of Christmas trees. 


The men gathered to admire, 
and Paul had Brimstone Bill, 
who tended the animals, shoo a 
flock o’ turkeys up into the tree. 
Star-heat promptly roasted these 
nice and brown. They tumbled 
to the ground, smelling just 
heavenly. That was the start of 
Christmas turkeys. 


About that time a lazy old 
lumberman who'd turned in 
early, waked up. Starlight shin- 
ing thru the window made him 
suspicion a fire. He came romp- 
ing out, fast as a firewagon and 
fully as handsome. He had long 
white whiskers and red under- 
wear. Some called him Sandy 
and some used his real name, 
Nick Clawson. That, of course, 
was the start of Sandy Claus 
or St Nick—take your choice. 

I'll have to confess I don’t 
know who invented cranberry 
sauce. "Twasn’t Paul, tho, for 
he hated the _  stuff—WAaLTER 
Bram (author, Tall Tale Amer- 
ica) Book News Monthly, 12-’44. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





This Holiday season offers ideal 
setting for pickpockets, purse- 
snatchers, shoplifters. They’re mak- 
ing most of it. Fewer and less-com- 
petent clerks invite counter con- 
gestion, the criminal’s. delight. 
Higher percentage of cash buying 
means richer hauls. Caution to 
women shoppers: Don’t Iet your 
bag dangle; don’t put it down, even 
for a moment. . . Charge customers 
complain of discrimination; clerks 
favor cash trade because it’s easier, 
quicker to serve those with money. . 
Some dep’t stores, harassed by labor 
shortages, have turned gift-wrap- 
ping to local clubs, sororities. Store 
provides facilities, club mbrs work 
in shifts; proceeds to pet charities. 

Some complaints are coming in 
from officers (and from men them- 
selves) on small percentage of ma- 
terial in radio shows beamed spe- 
cially to GI’s. Idea that it must be 
broad or raw to get across is all 
wrong, say those in authority. Cite 
Joe E Brown, one of most popular 
entertainers, who never pulled off- 
color gag in many mo’s on tour. 
“If you can’t say it at home, the 
men don’t want it here,” is con- 
sensus of officers, instructing en- 
tertainers. At least two performers 
were turned back from overseas 
tours because men found material 


objectionable. 
Landlords are finding various 
ways to avoid bumping heads 


against OPA rent ceilings. In one 
case, rent was fixed at $35, but 
landlord explained there would be 
a $15 service charge. “What for?” 
asked puzzled renter. “Oh,” was 
bland response, “for opening and 
closing the gate for the milkman.” 

Observed: hitch-hiker holding up 
pack of cigarettes as bait. 
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AUTOMOBILES: Three times as 
many families want a new car as 


want a new home. But 52% of 
prospective car purchasers say 
they’d prefer to wait, rather than 
buy modified ’42 models. (Crowell- 
Collier survey) 

iti ” 

ELECTRICITY: New simplified 
device changes alternating electric 
currents to direct. Operated by 
small motor, rectifier is adapted to 
light and heavy direct current con- 
sumption. 

oe ” 

HEALTH & HYGIENE: Terming 
alcoholism America’s public health 
problem No 4, Yale Plan for Alco- 
hol Studies has sponsored Nat'l 
Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism. Will use lectures, book- 
lets, local clinics to promote con- 
cept that alcoholics are sick people. 
Idea is not to serve patients direct- 
ly, but to educate those who deal 
with alcoholics. New technique is 
use of ink blots to reveal inner 
feelings and attitudes of alcoholic. 
By having patient interpret blots, 
they can distinguish alcoholic types, 
institute treatment according to 
reason for drinking. (RN, Jnl for 
Nurses) 

oe ” 

POST-WAR: R H Macy & Co, 
N Y dep’t store, will conduct Post- 
War Products Fair early in °45. 
Purpose: “to clear up much of mis- 
understanding that exists in public 
mind about immediate availability 
of ‘miracle’ merchandise.” 


it) ” 


RADIO: FCC is now completing 
5 wks of public hearings, with test- 
imony from more than 200 experts. 
This is lst step in gigantic global 
undertaking. Eventually the radio 
spectrum—mysterious world thru 
which wireless pathways are plot- 
ted—will be re-mapped, re-appor- 
tioned to accommodate new radio 
intercourse after the war. 


MARRIED LIFE 

It’s a wise husband who will buy 
his wife such fine china that she 
won’t trust him to wash the dishes. 
—Dorchester Clarion. 


MUSIC—Appreciation 

We teach our children the Eng- 
lish language without any thought 
of their becoming authors or orators 
or actors. . . Why should we not 
similarly expect the child to know 
something of music without neces- 
sarily thinking of a career as a 
composer or performer?—SIGMUND 
SpaetH, “Share Music With Your 
Children,” Parents’ Mag, 12-’44. 


NATURE—as Inventor 

Man is always imagining he has 
invented something new. But na- 
ture has a strange and peculiar 
way of anticipating him. Take ra- 
dar—the super-secret device that 
detects enemy aircraft. . . Practic- 
ally the same device, but with 
sound and not radio waves, has 
been used for countless ages by the 
ordinary flying bat—JosepH C PE- 
TERS, American Wkly. 


ORIGINS 

While staying at the Savoy in 
London, Nellie Melba, the Austra- 
lian singer, was on a strict diet, 
consisting largely of toast. The 
great chef, Escoffier, supervised the 
preparation of this item. 

One day an assistant took it upon 
himself to make the toast. He used 
very thin slices of bread. Placed 
before the soprano, it looked dry 
and crisp. 

With a horrified gasp, the maitre 
de hotel reached for the plate. But 
the singer had tasted the toast. 
To his surprise, she was delighted 
with it. As a result of this inci- 
dent Melba toast came into being. 
—E E Ebcar. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

The psycho-analyst delves deep- 
er—and brings up more dirt—than 
any other practitioner.—FREDERICK 
Lrwis ScHuman, prof political sci- 
ence, Williams College. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Two boys were deep in a discus- 
sion of life and death. “It’s this 
way,” explained one, “If you live 
right on the day before you die, all 
will be forgiven.” 


= 


“Yes,” said the other, “but how 
do you know when you're going to 
die?” 

The first lad patted his friend’s 
shoulder. “That’s it—you don’t.” 
—Eart A Homes, Coronet. 








Silent Night 

If the star of Bethlehem shone 
tonight in the sky we would not 
see it. A chewing-gum ad would 
out-shine it. If the first thin 
cry of a small Savior lifted in 
the night, we would not hear it. 
A crooner’s voice would drown 
% owt. ... 

Perhaps, though, there are a 
few of us who close the window 
in the clatter of this world, turn 
‘the lights low, and begin to lis- 
ten. We might then hear... 
that first cry of the Child of 
wonder. . . If we went to the 
window and looked high up we 
might even see a _ particular 
bright star. 

Perhaps the men who are 
fighting can see it too, in spite 
of bursting flares and blazing 
pyres. Perhaps they can hear 
the quiet voices in spite of the 
frightful thunder of annihila- 
tion. . They too are praying 
for a _ silent night. — Marya 
MANNES, Vogue, 12-15-"44. 











SEXES—in War 


The theory is that our men, 
isolated thru many mo’s of bitter, 
bloody fighting, are apt to become 
violent the 1st time they see a white 
woman. . . Yet they were almost 
pathetically shy and gentle in the 
presence of the nurses. Marines 
used to bluing the air with violent 
curses threatened to clout any man 
whose tongue slipped with even so 
much as a damn in front of the 
women.—Lt Etsre Nowan, “Angel 
Footprints,” Cosmopolitan, 12-’44. 


WAR—Germans 


A common sight in Holland these 
days is a procession of German of- 
ficers retreating before the Allies 
in anything that will roll, including 
automobiles drawn by horses. They 
are usually accompanied by a 
Gestapo detachment threatening to 
shoot anyone who laughs.—The 
Nation, 12-2-'44. 
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The Fourth 


The history books say nothing 
about it, but it is true; we Magi 
were lost in the desert, and we 
nearly died. 

We were four when we left Per- 
Sia: we were Gaspar, Melchior, 
Belthazar and—myself, whose name 
is lost in infamy because I deserted 
these three known ones on the road 
to Bethlehem. We started together 
down the trail of The Star, and one 
evil day we decided (it would save 
time!) to leave the good safe roads 
of Chaldea and strike across the 
desert to Jerusalem. We lost our 
way in the desert, we felt the 
breath of death’s angel coming 
close. And thus it was that when 
we reached the desert’s rim we 
found ourselves not near Jerusalem, 
as we had planned, but on the 
borders of Syria! 


We begged crusts from door 
to door and drank with the 
dogs from the _ roadside ditch. 


When we mentioned The Star, 
the people were sure that we were 
mad. And we found no friend in all 
that land until we came to the 
house of the widow of Bethsaida 
—she whose husband had just been 
drowned in Galilee, she who had 
two hungry little children to feed. 

She begged new clothes for us, 
she fed us of her meager store of 
food, and she said naught of her 
sorrow or her woe. She said noth- 
ing as we began to plan what was 
left of our journey, she sat and 
listened as we became fevered with 
excitement, talking of The Star— 
and the King to be born beneath 
it. We were anxious to be off, we 
might be late, even now. It was 
not until we went into the dark 
corners of the hut to gather our 
gold and frankincense and myrrh 
that we found the widow, sobbing, 
her eyes red from weeping. And it 
was not until then that we knew 
that she was heavy with child, and 
that there was no more food in the 
house. . . 


It was too bad, said Gaspar, but— 
what could we do? Most unfortun- 
ate, said Melchior, but—we had 
braved death in the desert to look 
upon a King, and we must hurry. 
Sad, said Belthazar, but—this was 
God’s will, and we must move on. . 


Wise Man 


I lost my temper then: I berated 
them like a common scold. Did they 
know that this woman had saved 
our lives? That she was the only 
friend in this strange land brave 
enough to pull her latchstrings and 
call us in? They said we must go 
on, I said God would strike us dead 
if we left this widow now. They 
muttered of the manger, I said, 
“Here is a manger, too. One baby 
or another...” 

I should not have said that, it 
was blasphemy. But I did say it, 
in mine anger, and Gaspar, Mel- 
chior and Belthazar left me with- 
out another word. I stayed there 
with the starving family in the 
fisher-hut, and I did what I could 
to help. I begged food for them, 
I went to my knees before the 
stern-faced men and and women of 
the town, beseeching them to come 
and help this proud woman who 
would never ask for help. I prayed 
to the One God in Whom we Magi 
believed. And the One God must 
have heard, for the night of the 
birth we found there were kind 
folk in Bethsaida, after all. They 
came, and turned me out, and I 
went alone into the fields near the 
waters of the lake and I looked 
toward heaven and I saw The Star. 
I, the traitor of the Magi, saw The 
Star I had promised God to follow 
to Bethlehem! 


I never saw Gaspar, Melchior or 
Belthazar again, they went home to 
Persia by a different road, but I 
stayed on in Galilee. I stayed until 
a Teacher wiser than any Magi 
came our way and gave me quickly 
what I had searched for all my life. 
I followed Him from afar and I 
never knew remorse again, and He 
made me understand that it was 
better after all that I never reached 
Bethlehem. For the baby born that 
night followed Him too. 

His name? Peter. Simon Peter. 

Aye, perhaps it is better that I 
never reached Bethlehem. For Gas- 
par, Melchior and Belthazar gave 
Him only gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. But I had the educa- 
tion of this boy, this Peter, this 
Rock, across all those years: I gave 
Him ... Peter.—A Legend of the 
East. 

















GEMS FROM 


A Visit From 
St Nicholas 
CLEMENT C MOORE 


It was just 100 yrs ago this holi- 
day season that CLEMENT C MOORE 
published this selection written as 
a Christmas gift for his own chil- 
dren. Moore was born in N Y in 
1779, son of an Episcopal bishop 
who later became pres of Columbia 
college. In later yrs, he endowed 
and became a prof of Gen’l Theo- 
logical seminary. He died in 1863. 


"Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all thru the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the 
chimney with care, 

In hopes that St Nicholas soon 
would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug 
in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums 
danced in their heads; 

And manima in her kerchief, and 
I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a 
long winter’s nap, 

When out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what 
was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw 
up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new 
fallen snow 

Gave a luster of mid-day to ob- 
jects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes 
should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight 
tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver so lively 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St 
Wick... 
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Young Bobby, playing in the 
back yard had broken a sizeable 
limb from a favorite shade tree. His 
father was remonstrating with him. 

“I’m sorry, Dad,” said the peni- 
tent youth, “but—well, you know 
trees aren’t as well made now as 
they were before the war.” 





“It is a strange fact,” said Dr. 
W W Keen, the famous American 
surgeon, “that medical men of Eng- 
land do not care to be called by 
their titles. Except on official occa- 
sions an English medical man pre- 
fers to be called ‘Mr’ instead of ‘Dr.’ 
A renowned specialist was golfing 
one morning when an acquaintance 
called out to him across the links: 
‘Good morning, doctor!’ The spe- 
cialist shouted back in a gruff voice: 
‘Good morning, wholesale mfgr of 
boots and shoes!’” 


OF THE WEEK 


The greatest mistake of °44 
is to test the strength of an 
auto tire by kicking it—Boston 
Globe. 

“ ” 

It’s no use giving Germany 
the licking of a lifetime if it 
has to be repeated each lifetime. 
—Detroit News. 

“e ” 

Woman: a person who reach- 
es for a chair when she answers 
the telephone.—MILTON WRIGHT, 
What's Funny — and Why. 
(Whittlesey) 


“ ” 

WINTER: the season when we 
try to keep the house as hot as 
it was in the summer, when we 
complained about it. — Arcadia 
(Wis) News-Leader. 


— 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
W C FIELbs 


“Look at me,” spieled the 
patent-medicine quack, “I am 
300 yrs old, and hale and hearty 
—all from taking this miracu- 
lous potion.” 

“Is he really that old?” asked 
a somewhat skeptical lady to 
the faker’s youthful assistant. 


“Lady, you'll have to ask 
somebody else,” said the lad 
with a fine display of candor, 
“I’ve only worked for him 100 
yrs.” 








An artilleryman in France re- 
quested that a pair of “thin, peach- 
colored scanties” be sent to his 
grandmother with no card enclosed. 
“Grandpa is nosier than the devil,” 
the letter explained, “and he opens 
every package that hits the house. 
When he sees these pants for 
Grandma from a secret admirer, 
he will hit the ceiling. Grandma 
will be flattered as all hell.”—Pvt 
Dess Myers, “Christmas Back 
Home,” Yank. 

oe ” 

When Lt Col James Roosevelt 
returned to the west coast after 
seeing much action in the Pacific 
area, his car broke down on the 
road. He was just starting to walk 
back to camp when an army truck 
came along and he hailed it for a 
lift. The Sgt driving the truck 
didn’t recognize the son of the Pres 
and started griping about things in 
gen’. He said: “Col, it’s tough 
that 2 fighting men like us can’t 
get overseas instead of driving 
along a quiet road like this.” 

“Sure is,” said Roosevelt, 
orders is orders.” 

“Yeah,” moaned the Sgt, “the 
trouble is—we don’t know the right 
people!”—Hollywood Reporter. 


“But 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


Down in the hog country of Ark- 
ansas, they don’t believe in wasting 
words. 


Aunt Charlotte, who had been 
put on the witness stand to tell 
what she knew of the sudden end 
of a large porker under a locomo- 
tive, considerably annoyed the 
questioning lawyer by the meager- 
ness of her responses. Finally, in 
some desperation, he said: “Mad- 
am, what I’d like for you to do is 
to tell the court in as much detail 
as possible, exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

“Wall,” said Aunt Charlotte, 
after some deliberation, “hit jest 
tooted and tuck ’im.”—Tracks, hm, 
C&O Ry. 








